THE BOURGEOIS REVOLUTION
bound a Frencfocoan of noble blood to the service of Christ or of Mars Many of them ventured o\ erseas, in every sort of capacity from planter to pirate, some of them entered the ranks of honourable trade at home, thinking it no scorn even to be bound as apprentices
On the other side, prosperous burghers and substantial yeomen, who formed the middle class in Stuart times, and who had been the backbone of the Great Rebellion, \v ere by no means disposed to truckle unduly to the prestige that comes by blood Your alderman, whose profits in trade suffice for his commemoration in Church* will stick out his marble stomach as portentously or engrave his tablet as pompously as the finest gentleman ever enclosed in lead And this was no new thing, for as far back as the Middle Ages, royalty itself had not been ashamed to sit at the board of a Bristol shipowner or to connect itself by marriage with a family of Hull merchants
It is probable that the eighteenth century saw aa actual widening of the social gulf between birth and trade The court of Versailles set the standard of upper-class aviksation all over Western Europe, and the formal dignity that hedged those gentlemen with powdered hair and knee-breeches, who trifle so de-gantly la engravings like those of Woollett, made mem probably more unapproachable than the and-ready cavaliers from whom they weredtscetw Quite at the beginning of the century The has an amusing picture, dfcawti from a known model, of a certain ironmaster, one Jack Anvil, who so throve that he became Sir John Enville, and married Lady Mary Oddly> a step he lived to repeat, as he found himself treated with open conteeapt in his own house, and only recognised by his " 10 laws ** for purposes of sponging
Nevertheless, money continued to talk, and to talk with increasing loudness towards the end of die cca-